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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 125. 
« Another, and another, and another.” 
Imitated from Shakspeare by myself. 


TO BAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


BY Jove, Sam, this whirligig dame, Madam 
Fashion, is a monstrous queer being! Who is 
she? What is:she?Can you answer me? I'll bet 
you a pair of Bedford’s best back-srraps, that with 
all your promptness,-you will not have advanced 
half way, through your catalogue of her qualities, 
before presto! she will veer round as a weather 
vane, and Proteus like, assume a different shape, 
from that she appeared in, when you began. ‘She 
is to nothing constant; but will with equal facility 
change a garment or a vice but of a minute old, for 
one not half so old as that. She is omnipresent, 
everywhere to be found; in the cabinet, or at the 
taylor’s; in the church, or at the haberdasher’s, at 
the forum, or in the shop of Crispin’s son: in short 
no antithesis ¢an possibly describe the extremes in 
which she delights. . She; has long been a favourite 
with the youth of both sexes in this charming city; 
and has at length succeeded in impressing on their 
character all that inconstancy, caprice and variable- 
ness, for which she is sodistinguished. How great 
and remarkable is hér influence over the amuse- 
ments of the town! Dancing, some time since, 
was considered one of the most elegant and inno- 
cent recreations. in the whole catalogue of modish 
entertainment ; but now it’s quite horrid! a perfect 
bore! and a beau will avoid, with as much caution, 
the sound of a violin, as he would that of a cannon. 
Hot-water conventions, commonly called Tea par- 
ties, were discovered to be both economical and 
pleasant substitutes; by which, at the trifling ex- 
pense of four or five dollars, mine hostess might 
assemble a party of some fifteen or twenty, com- 
posed of old women, young coquettes, airy bache- 
lors, and insignificant fops, and while away an 
evening agreeably enough, in talking precious slan- 
der, and phlebotomizing every reputation, that me- 
mory presented to their view. These, thank Hea- 
ven, and the aforesaid Madam Fashion, are pow 
rapidly decreasing, to the honour of our city’s taste, 
end the utter confusion of the venders of hyson and 
boheae 
Why Clubs! they are at present the modish noc- 









turnal assemblies, and go where you will, you shall - 


lear nothing but of the Chattering Club, the Ano- 
uvmous Chab, the Red-stecking Club, and half a 
dozen other names by which these lytle sections of 
society are distinguished. I profess myself a great 
admirer of these diminutiveinstitutions, where the 
purpose of those who méet together is not to cen- 


J sure or anno; # ose who are absenty but by innocent 


and cheerful conversation to enjoy One another, and 
lax themselves from the eares and business of 
the day. ~ Indeed I anticipated much pleasure fiom 


Well! what, think you, has succeeded! - 


a determinatiort I had made, of becoming a member 
of the aforesaid Chattering Club, chiefly composed, 
as I understood, of witty and learned ladies, until I 
found, upon inquiry, that ft was absolutely required 
of every applicant, that he should have made three 
puns, of the goodness of which, a majority of the 
club was competent to decide. Upon receiving 
this information, I discarded all hope of success, 
and immediately wrote a polite note to the presi- 
dent, stating that as Joseph Jovial, candidate, had 
never aspired to the sublime art of pun making, he 
requested liberty to withdraw his application; which 
was granted. I now turned my attention to the 
anonymous club: but judging of the eccentricity 
of the members by the crookedness of the street in 
which their club-room is situated, I did not give 
myself the trouble of pursuing the thing further. 
As however I was determined to be a member of 
some club or other, I at length concluded upon 
forming one myself, suited to my own inclination 
and humour; and convening a few dashing lads of 
my acquaintance, I proposed to them the establish- 
ment of an institution, to be called the “ As you 

like it Club.” The proposition was received with 

applause, and we are now busied in making prose- 

lytes, and fixing some preliminaries to the first 
meeting. From the title you may guess at our 

principles ;. but as we have not yet met, I can give 

you no information with respect to our regulations. 

I have been commissioned however to offer you a 

fellowship, and shall therefore take the earliest op- 

portunity of communicating to you, the names and 

characters of our members, together with a copy 

of our rules. 

I am, dear Sama, ever yours, 
JosEPH JOVIAL. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


FROM “THE ASSEMBLY’s MISSIONARY MAGAZINE,” 
A respectable Journal devotedto Moral and Religious 
Essays and ably condu,ted in this city, by gentlemen, 
who both from their talents and virtues are fully 
competent to the salutary task they have undertaken. 

[The following Biographical Sketch, is principally ta- 
ken from Mr. Holmes’ Life of President Stiles, and 
from Mr. Meigs’ Oration, occasioned by the death of 
President Stiles. } 

Ezra STILEs was the sonof the Reverend Isaac 
Stiles, and was born at North-Haven, in Connecti- 
cut, on the tenth day of December, 1727. In his 
youth he was distinguished for his good humour, 
engaging manners, and retentive memory ; and, 
though of a feeble constitution, he made such pro- 
gress in learning that at the age of twelve years he 
was prepared to enter Yale College. 

At college he enjoyed the highest honours which 
industry and talents could obtain, and all the respect 
and esteem which the most polished manners, the 
best informed mind, and the most unexceptionable 
conduct could command. At the termination of 
his collegiate life, he was appointed by the presi- 
dent to deftver the Cliosophic Oration: and at the 
public commencement he acquired distinguished 
honor by a most able defence of the following 
Thesis : | 

Jus regum non est jure divino herediterium. 


Soon after he graduated, he was admitted a mem- 





ber of his father’s church at Norti.-Haven, and went 


* 





4 
. 


to rgside as a Bachelor of Arts at the University, 
where he was esteemed one‘of the most perfect 
scholars that had ever received the honours of that 
seminary. In 1749, he was chosen a tutor of the 
college, and was inducted into office on the 25th of 
May. At the next commencement he received the 
degree of Master of Arts, and pronounced the Va- 
ledictory Oration. The same year he was licensed 
to preach the gospel, by the New-Hayen Associa- 
tion of Ministers, and went ona mission to the 
Housatunnuk Indians, at Stockbridge, 


In November 1753, Mr. Stiles was admitted to 
the practice of the law in the courts of Connecti- 
cut. At this period he had carefully examined 
the jus civile, and was well versed in the principles 
of the common law. He had acquainted himself 
with the practice of Connecticut, and with the poli- 
tical constitutions, and judicial procedures, of a! 
the thirteen provinces. He had also examined 
minutely the great principles of the law of nature 
und nations, the forms of ancient governments, and 
the existing constitutions of tlie various empires of 
the world. 


‘ In 1755, he relinquished the practice of the law, 
and returned to the profession of divinity to which 
he had first devoted himself, ‘he period: from 
Mr. Stiles’ leaving the ‘sacred desk, to his rcturfi to 
it, was perhaps the most instructive, and certain!y 
the most critical, of his whole life. It was crética/, 
because it was a period in which his religious prii.- 
ciples were most severely tried, and in which he 
was in the most imminent danger of making ship- 
wreck of his faith: it is ixstructive, as it furnishes 
an example of a fair and diligent inquiry concerning 
the divine authority of the sacred Scriptures, and of 
an ultimate establishment in the truth as iz ts in 
Jesusyto his great comfort in life and hope in 
death. Be ad : 

Mr. Stiles had been strictly educated, by his ve- 
nerable and pious father, iv all the articles of the 
christian faith. He was early taught to choose Gud 
for his best friend and everlasting portion. His 
prayers were daily offered up to God, the bur- 
den of which, as himself informs us, * consisting of 
adoration af the glorious majesty of the Uvyiverse ; 
lamentation for sinfuiness ; and earnest supplication 
to be directed, in ail Wuth. to final liappiness.’. Bui, _ 
though thus religiously educated, avd thus app. - 
enuy well established in all the principles of the 
gospel, it pleased God to suffer the seeds of ervor 
to shoot forth in his mind, and to permit him to be 
involved in doubt and uncertainty as to the Guts 
of revelation, His own account of the state of his 
mind during this period is most interesting, and 
should here appear would the limits of qur Maga- 
zie permit. in thaat acccuntthe reader imay trace 
his progress fiom the unceriainty and darkness of 
sce plicisin to.the stability and light of the christica 
atll:; he may see him, like toe humble reed, tre- 


‘mulously beuding beneath the blasi, and then bes 


hold him, 28 the majestic ouk, fitmly rooted by 
the agitation of winds, and able to-resist tue ses 
vercest tempest. ; 

In Mav i755, he received an unanimous. cajl 
froay tie secuad eanrch and congreyation in New- 
port, to seiic with them in-tie moumstry; ands 


the <u tu Weclwvel’, lis Orda ot. Vas Cviv brated, 
. . 
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The following extract from a letter, which he 
avrote, a few days after, to the Rev. Mr. Hopkins, 
shews with what sensibility and distrust of himself 
he entered on the work of the ministry— Last week 
I was ordained an instructor of mankind in the 
christian religion. But, alas! who knows wliether 
he shall teach men right or wrong? Many have 
laboured through life, as christian ministers, in re- 
commending and inculcating errors. And how 
know I, but I, also, fond as others of my own ima- 
ginations, foolishly, as others, apprehending them 
to be momentous principles, may spend also my 
life to little purpose; oferose nthil agendo [in labo- 
riously doing nothing.] But heaven knows I mean 
rizht. Lwould gladly be informed of the genuine 
intentions of the great creator concerning’ man. 
tIeaven preserve me from mistake, and lead me to 
a just, rational, and thorough understanding of 
christian truth.’ A short time after his ordination, 
Mr. Stiles resigned the tutorship of Yale College, 
having filled the place, for six years and a hall, 
with singular usefulness and dignity, and with the 
highest respect and affection of his pupils. 

After his settlement in the ministry he improved 
every favourable opportunity for opening correspon- 
dences with men of eminence in foreign countries. 
His object in these correspondences was the ad- 
vancement of science, and thereby he was, in some 
instances, instrumental in the discovery or deve- 
lopement of important facts which otherwise might 
have been lost to the world. His correspondence 
was extended to almest every country; it embraced 
almost every subject of scientific investigation, and 
continued through every difficulty and embarrass- 
ment while life remained. 

In 1755, the University of Edinburgh confer- 
red on him the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 

In 1775, he was called to severe affliction by the 
death of Mrs. Stiles. A few days before her death, 
he thus wrote: ‘My pious and good wife has been 
this day setting her house in order, and giving her 
children her dying counsel. God grant it may 
make a deep and lasting Impression on their ten- 
der minds! May they never forget her affection- 
ate concern, especially for their spiritual and eter- 
nal welfare.’ And again, ‘ May the Lord support 
me, grant me his grace and divine consolation, and 
enable me tobehave, under this sore bereavement, 
as becomes achristian. I desire humbly to com- 
mit myelf and my children to the pretection of 
God's holy providence. In God is all my hope 
and trust.’ 

While thus mourning the Joss of the companion 
of bis youth, the invasion of Newport by the Bri- 
bis congregation to disperse ; 
sublic worship was of course discontinued, and he 
removed to Dienton, ta VLassacbusetts, with his fa- 
mily. While there, he received two invitations to 
serthe elsewhere in the work of the ministry; but 
vile any prospect remained, that his flock at 
Newport might be collected, he admitted no 

he of any other establishment. Afterwards, 
however, he accepted an invitation from the first 
ehurch and society of Portsmouth, to minister to 
them until he tatgzht be restored to his own peopic 
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in 1777 he was elected to the presidency of 


Wale Colleee. The year following, he relinquished 
his pastoral charge at Newport, accepted of his 
enpointment, and on tae Sith of July the care, in- 
. } ites Sot %. ‘ 

struction ant wovernment of the College were 


. ; Ps. atloe any} vae slartd.yjya- Deeve 
oc mimitted tO dev. SUICS, ANA Ne Was ae lared Pree | 


cident aid Progessor of Lcelesiastical Hestory, mm the 


oy? Paha es ee ee yp eer eet Me gS | 
earpe. Of the arawous Guties, and perple xing dii- 
Ceulties, of this office, no Ove could have been more 


; nor could any bave accepted of the ap- 
-ointment with more Cistrust of his own qualifica- 
tions. Gladly would he have sought for an ‘unno- 
jeed retirement’, or, as himself said, to have “lived 
retired from the world, that he might live more to 
God? But asurprisinge concurrence of the public 

ce, the most edrnest solicitations of the sons of 


wrest y=. 
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science, and the warmest entreaties of his christian 
brethren, demanded a sacvifice of personal inclina- 
tions, and induced him to devote his talents to the 
interest of that seminary. 

In the year 1780, in consequence of the death of 
the Professor of Divinity, the absence of the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, and a temporal y vacancy in 
the tutorship, his labour was much increased; and, 
in effect, he filled the offices of three professorships, 
and of the presidency at the same time. These 
several duties he performed with the most unre- 
mitted attention, lamenting only that ‘ the year was 
so filled up with labours and cares, that he had not 
time enough for devotion, and the calm exercises 
of religion and piety.’——-This year President Stiles 
receiver. the degree of Doctor in Divinity, from 
the corporation of Dartmouth College; and, in the 
next, he was elected a Counsellor of the American 
Philosophical Society, and a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 1784, the 
Corporation of Nassau Hall, in New-Jersey, con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor in Divinity, 
and the degree of Doctor in Civil and Canon Law. 
How little he estimated these honours, compared 
with the approbation of his divine Master, will ap- 
pear from the following part of a jetter: ‘ But, dear 
sir, what is this elevation, what the highest acade- 
mical honour, compared to that of a humble disci- 
ple, a faithful minister of Jesus Christ? what the 
honour of being enrolled in the supreme order of 
literary merit, to that of having our name written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life ? 

Doctor Stiles filled the office of President of Yale 
Collewe, with the greatest honour to himself and 
usefulness to the institution, until the 12th day of 
May +795, when it pleased Almighty God to re- 
move him to the world of spirits. On the 8th of 
that month, he was seized with a bilious fever of 
so putrid a tendency as to bafile every medical at- 
tempt to check its progress. He soon became sen- 
sible, that it must terminate his life, and religiously 
composed himself for the solemn event. As he ap- 
proached the valley of death, his hopes of heaven 
brightened. His last hours were employed in 
taking leave of those of his family that were pre- 
sent, in giving messages of dying counsel for his 
absent children, and for the students of the Univer- 
sity. The silver cord was now loosed, and gave 
to the soul that freedom to which it had long and 
ardently aspired. 

In whatever point of light we view" the life of 
this distinguished person, it will demand our high- 
est veneration and love. 

As a Gentleman, he most eminently united fami- 
liavity with dignity of manners. ‘Lo the company 
of the most wise and learned he was an ornament, 
and to the lowest classes of mankind he was acces- 
sible and affable. No man was more communica- 
tive, hospitable or polite; none more entertaining 
or iiystructive. In delivering his sentiments, he 
vas Bever peremptory or dogmatical, and he always 
listened to others with patience and candour. 

As a Scholar, his acquirements were as profound 
as they were diversified and extensive. His know- 
ledee of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages 
was thorough. The French he read with facility. 
In the Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic he 
had made considerable progress; and bestowed 
some attention on the Persic and Coptic. He was 
well versed in all branches of mathematical know- 
ledye. In natural philosophy and astronomy he 
eminently excelled. With the jurisprudence and 
civil policies both of ancient and modern nations he 
was familiarly acquainted. The treasures of ancient 
and modern history were mace his own by diligent 
investigation; and in ‘extensive historical research 
there has seldom been his equal. To perfect him- 
self in theology was the grand object to which all 
his attainments were directed and devoted. With 
the writings of the fathers of the christian church 
few had so perfect and thorough acquaintance; he 





| had carefully and extensively read the works of di- 





t 
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vines in vatious languages, and minutely jny 






2 3 esti. 
gated the numberless religious systems which 


| have 
been successively proposed for the acceptance of 
mankind. - In his pursuit after knowledge, no dif 


ficulties appeared too formidable to encounter; no 
embarrassments could stop his progress; no allure. 
ments could entice him from his objects. He Pave 
attention to every person of whatever quality, talen 
or education; justly concluding that curioys = 
valuable information might be gained even from 
the illiterate, and he always seized it wherever hy 
could find it. A vast and venerable assemblage of 
learned men, in almost every portion of Europe 
formed the lists of his correspondence, and proved 
a rich source of intelligence and improvement, 
Asa christian minister,‘ Ezra the priest was aq her. 


fect scribe of the law of the God of heaven, after th, 


wisdom of God inhim. Preparing his heart to do ay) 
teach the law of his God, he was eloquent and mighty in 
the scriptures ; botha burning anda shining light? He 
never displayed the rich treasures of his knowledge 
with ostentation, but was a plain, practical, pungent 
preacher of the gospel of the grace of God. Ty 
the careless and profane he was a son of thunder; 
to the thoughtful amd serious a son of conselatiop, 
He preached with commanding eloquence and fer. 
vour; his sermons were instructive and pathetic: 
to the learned they were acceptable and improving, 
to the ignorant they were intelligible and practically 
useful. 

His love of letters, his uncommon acquirements 
in the circle of science, joined with his didactic 
talents, happily qualified him for the office of the 
presidency. ‘To the students he was as a father, 
earnestly and unremittingly seeking to promote 
the best interests of his children.” On their minds 
he carefully and successfully impressed a high sense 
of the value and importance of academic privileges, 
and called forth every ingenuous passion to the 
aid of learning. But to engage them toa religious 
life was the object of his most assiduous endea- 
vours, and of his constant prayers. If any one of 
his pupils were taken sick, he was with the first to 
visit him, and supplied the place of a parent by his 
tender sympathy, seasonable counsel, and assiduous 
attention. A part of his income was constantly 
appropriated to assist such of his pupils as found it 
difficult to defray the expenses of their education; 
and toward all he exercised such parental care and 
attention, as obtained from them the greatest affec- 
tion and veneration. 

In the domestic relations of life, Doctor Stiles 
was not less estimable, than he was eminent in his 
public character. As a husband, the most tender 
and unremitted attentions strongly endeared him 
to the partner of his bosom. As a parent, fondly 
affectionate, he carefully and assiduously laboured 
for the intellectual and religious improvement of 
his children, 

But our veneration for the character of this cis- 
tinguished man is most irresistibly demanded, when 
we view him as the humble follower of the meek 
and lowly Jesus. The most ‘sincere piety, like a 
golden chain, has served, at once, to give connec- 
tion and ornament to the work, which genius, 
learning, and the most refined morality could never 
have furnished. Was any one of his christian 
graces to be discriminated, it would, perhaps, be 
his humility. His deep contempt of human pride: 
is discernible in the following passage in his ow! 
writings. ‘ How absolutely contemptible is mau 
glorying in some little eminence amony his fellow 
worms; while, in comparison with the immensily 
of the Universe, in the view of superior spirits, an 
above all, in the contemplation of God, he must 
appear nothing, less than nothing, and vanity- 
As a christian believer, he gloried in nothing %¢ 
mitch as in,the Cfoss of Christ, and next to hs 
own itimortal interest, his zeal and talents weve 


unitedly é€mpleyed to bring others to the savilg 
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knowledge of divine truth. 


Living daily under the 
| idiluence of the precepts of his divine Master; up 
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gorted through life by his promises, and having 


that hope in death which they inspire, he nobly 
gnished bis course, and, with triumph, received the 
ymmons to his heavenly mansiofr. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. | 


70 THE REY. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
January 17, 1782. 


My dear William, 


I am glad we agree in our opinion of king 
critic, and the writers.on whom he has bestowed 
,js cnimadversions. It is a matter of indifference 
tome whether I think with the world at large or 
not, but I wish my friends to be of my mind. The 
same work will wear a different appearance, in the 
eyes of the same man, according to the different 
views With which he reads it; if merely for hisamuse- 
ment, his candour being in less danger of a twist 
from interest or prejudice, he is pleased with what 
js really pleasing, and is not over curious to disco- 
ver a blemish, because the exercise of a minute 
exactness Is not consistent with his purpose. But 
if he once becomes a critic by trade, the case is 
alterede He must then, at any rate, establish, if 
he cad, an opinion in every mind, of his uncommon 
discernment, and his exquisite taste. This great 
end, he can never accomplish by thinking in the 
track that has been beaten, under the hoof of public 
judgment. He must endeavour to convince the 
world, that their favourite authors have more faults 
than they are aware of, and such as they have ne- 
ver suspected. Having marked out a writer uni- 
versally esteemed, whom he finds it for that very 
reason, convenient to depreciate and traduce, he 
will overlook.some of his beauties, he will faintly 
praise others, and in such a manner as to make 
thousands, more modest, though quite as judicious 
as himself, question whether they are beauties at 
all. Can there be a stronger illustration of all that 
I have said, than the severity of Johnson’s remarks 
upon Prior, I might have said the injustice? His 
reputation as an author, who with much labour in- 
deed, but with admirable success, has embellished 
all his poems with the most charming ease, stood 
unshaken till Johnson thrust his head against it. 
And how does he attack him in this his principal 
fort? I cannot recollect his very words, but I am 
much mistaken indeed, if my memory fails me 
with respect to the purport of them. “ His words 
(he says) appear to be forced into their proper 
places: ‘There indeed we find them, but find like- 
wise, that their arrangement has been the effect of 
constraint, and that without violence, they would 
certainly have stood in a different order.”” By your 
leave, most learned Doctor, this is the most disin- 
genuous remark I ever met with, and would have 
come with a better grace from Curl or Dennis. 
Every man conversant with verse-writing, knows, 
and knows by painful experience, that the familiar 
style, is of all styles the most difiicult to succeed in. 
To make verse speak the language of prose, with- 
eut being prosaic, to mershall the words of it in 
such an order, as they might naturally take in fall- 
ing from the lips of an extemporary speaker, yet 
Without meanness ; ‘moniously, elegantly, and 
Without seeming to diSBlage a syllable for the sake 
of rhyme, is one of the most arduous tasks a poet’ 
can undertake. He that could accomplish this task 
Was Prior; many have imitated his excellence in 
this particular, but the best copies have fallen far 
Short of the originale And now to tell us, afterwe 
wid our fathers have admired him for it so long, 
that he is an easy writer indeed, but that his ease 
fas an air of stifiness in it, inghort-that his ease is 
Rot ease. but only something like it, whatis at but a 
‘cicontradictior, an observation that grants what 
Lis just going to deny, and denies what it has just 
sfanted, in the same sentence, and in the same 
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bfeath ?—But I have filled the greatest part, of my 
sheet with a very uninteresting subject. [ will only 
say, that as a nation, we are not much indebted, in 
point of poetical credit, to this too sagacious and 
unmerciful judge ; and that for myself in parucular, 
[ have reason to rejoice that he entered upon, and 
exhausted the labours of his office, before my poor 
volume could possibly become an object of tiem. 
By the way, you cannot have a book at the ime 
you mention, I have lived a fortnight or more in 
expectation of the last sheet, which is not yet 
arrived. 

You have already furnished John’s memory with 
by far the greatest part of what a parent wouid wish 
to store it with. If all that is merely trivial, and 
all that has an immoral tendency were cxpunged 
from our English Poets, how would they shrink, 
and how would some of them completely vanish. 
“T believe there are some of Dryden’s lables, which 
he would find very entertaining; they are for the 
most part fine compositions, and not above his 
apprehension ; but Dryden has written few things 
that are not blotted here and there with an unchaste 
allusion, so that you must pick his way for him, 
lest he should tread in the dirt. You did not men- 
tion Milton’s Allegro and Pensereso, which I re- 
member being so charmed with when I was a boy, 
that I was never weary of them. ‘There are even 
passages in the paradisaical part of the Paradise 
Lost, which he might study with advantage. And 
to teach him, as you can, to deliver some of the 
fine orations made in the Pandaemonium, and those 
between Satan, Ithuriel, and Zephon, with empha- 
sis, dignity and propriety, might be of great use 
to him hereafler. The sooner the ear is formed, 
and the ergans of speech are accustomed to the 
various inflections of the voice, which the rehearsal 
of those passages demands, the better. I should 
think too, that Themson’s Seasons might afford 
him some useful lessons. At least they would 
have a tendency to give his mind an observing, 
and a philosophical turn. I do not forget that he is 
but a child, but I remember that he isa child favour- 
ed with talents, superior to his years. We were 
much pleased with his remarks on your alms-giv- 
ing, and doubt not it will be verified with respect 
to the two guineas you sent us, which have made 
four Christian people happy. Ships I have none, 
nor have touched a pencil these three years, if ever 
I take it up again, which I rather suspect I shall 
not, (the employment requiring stronger eyes than 
mine) it shall be at John’s service. 

Yours, my dear friend, W.C. 


TO THE REF, YOHN NEWTON. 


Feb. 2, 1782. 
My dear Friend, 

Though I value your correspondence highly 
on its own account, I certainly value it the more in 
consideration of the many difficulties under which 
you carry iton. Having so many other engage- 
ments, and engagements so much more worthy 
your attention, I ought to esteem it, as I do, a sin- 
gular proof of your friendship, that you so often 
make an opportunity to bestow a Letter upon me: 
And this, not only because mine, which 1 write in 
a state of mind not very favourable to religious con- 
templations, are never worth your reading, but 
especially because while you consult my gratifica- 
tion, and endeavour to amuse my melanchoiy, your 
thoughts are forced out of the only channel in which 
they delight to flow, and constrained into another 
so different, and so little interesting to a mind 
like yours, that but for me, and for my sake, they 
would perhaps never visit it. Though I should be 
glad therefore to hear from you every weck, I do 
not complain that I enjoy that privilege Lut once 
in a fortnight, but am rather happy to be inculged 
in it so often. 

I thank you for the jog you gave Jolinson’s e’- 
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has produced me two more sheets, and two more 
will bring the business, I suppose, to a conclusion. 
I sometimes feel such a perfect indifference, with 
respect to the public opinion of my book, that Lam 
ready to flatter myself no censure of reviewers. or 
other critical readers, would occasion me the small- 
est disturbance. But not feeling myself constantly 
possessed of this desirable apathy, 1 am sometimes 
apt to suspect that it is not altogether sincere, or at 
least that I may lose it just in the moment when I 
nay happen mostto wantit. Be it however, as it 
may, Lam still persuaded, that itis not in their 
power to mortify me much. I have intended well, 
and performed to the best of my ability—-so far was 
right, and this is a boast of which they cannot rob 
me. If they condemn my poetry, I must even 
say with Cervantes, “ let them do better if they 
can!”—if my doctrine, they judge that, which they 
do not understand; [ shall except to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and plead, Coram non judice. Even 
lorace could say, he should neither be the plumper 
tor the praise, nor the leaner fer the condemnatian 
of bis readers, and it will prove me wanting to my- 
self indeed, if supported by so many sublimer con- 
siderations than he was master of, | cannot sit leose 
to popularity, which like the wind, bloweth where it 
listeth, and is equally out of our command. If 
you, and two or three more, such as you, say, well 
done; it ought to give me more contentment, than 
if I could earn Churchill’s laurels, and by the same 
ineans. 

I wrote to Lord Dartmouth to apprize him of 
my intended present, and have received a most af- 
fectionate and obliging answer. 

I am rather pleased that you have adopted other 
sentiments respecting our intended present to the 
critical Doctor. I ailow him to be a man of gigan- 
tic talents, and most profound learning, nor have I 
any doubts about the universality of his knowledze. 
But by what I have seen of his animadversions cn 
the Poets, I feel myself much disposed to guestian, 
in many instances, either his candour or his taste. 
He finds fault too often, like a man that having 
sought it very industriously, is at last obliged to 
Stick it on a pin’s point, and look at it through a 
microscope, and I am sure I could easily convict 
him of having denied many beauties, and overlooked 
many moree Whether his judgement be in itself 
defective, or whether it be warped by collateral 
considerations, a writer upon such subjects as I 
have chosen, would probally find but little mercy 
at his hands. 

No winter since we knew Olney, has kept us 
more confined than the present. We have not 
more than three times escaped into the fields, since 
last autumn. Man, a changeable creature in him- 
sell, seems to subsist best in a state of variety, as 
his proper element—a melancholy man at least, is 
apt to stow sadly weary of the same walks, andthe 
same pales, and to find that the same scene will 
suggest the same thoughts perpetualiy. 

Phough [ have spoken of the ut hiy of chanes, 
we neither feel, nor wish for any in our friendships, 
and consequenuy stand just where we cid with 
respect to your whoie self. 

Yours, my dear Sir, Teo Se, 


TO THK RLV, WILLIAM UNWIN. 


Feb. 9, 1782. 


My dear Fried, 

I thank you for Mr. Lowth’s Verses. They 
are so ood, that had I been present wheu he spoke 
them, I should have trembled for the boy, lest the 
man should disappoint the hopes such early genius 
had given birth to. It is net common to see so 
lively a fancy, so correcly managed, and so free 
from irregular exubchance, at so unexperienced an 
Ages fruitful, yet nat wanton, and vay without being 
tawery. ; veBeR school -boys Write verse, ip <uey 
mie on) fire at all, it gencrally svend+ iself m 
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surrest an expectation of something better hereaf- 
ter, but deserve not to be much commended for 
any real merit of their own. 
rally fo:c2ed and false, and their sublimity, if they 
affect anv, bombast. 
was thus with me, and when a turgid, noisy, un- 
meaning speech in a tragedy. which I should now 
laugh at, ailforded me raptures, and filled me with 
wonder. 
servation have settled the taste, that we can give 
the prize to the best writing, in preference to the 
worst. 
good ourselves. But Lowth scems to have stepped 
into excellence at once, and to have gained by intu- 
ition, what we little folks are happy, if we can Jearn 
at last, after much labour of our own, and instruc- 
tion of others. 
memory of King Charles, he would probably now 


Their wit is gene- 


I remember well, when it 


It is not in general, till reading ane ob- 


Much less are we able to execute what 1s 


‘The compliments be pays to the 


retract, though he be a dishop, and his Majesty’s 
zeal for episcopacy, was one of the causes of his 
ruin. An age or two must pass, before some cha- 
racters can be properly understood. The spirit of 
party employs itself in veiling their faults, and as- 
cribing to them virtues, which they never possessed. 
See Charles’s face drawn by Clarendon, and it is 
an handsome portrait. See it more justly exhibit- 
ed by Mrs. Macaulay, and it is deformed to a de- 
eree, that shocks us. Every feature expresses 
cunning, employing itself in the maintaining of ty- 
ranny—and dissimulation, pretending itself an ad- 
vocate for truth. 

My Letters have already apprized you of that 
close and intimate connexion, that took place be- 
tween the Lady you visited in Queen Anne’s Street, 
and us. Nothing can be more promising, though 
sudden inthe commencement. She treated us with 
as much unreservedness of communication, as if 
we had been born in the same house, and educated 
toget'er. At her departure, she herself proposed 
a correspondence, and because writing does not 
agree with vour Mother, preposed a correspond- 
ence with me. By her own desire, I wrote to her 
under the assumed rekation of a brother, and she to 
me as my sisters 

I thank you for t.e search you have made after 
my intended motto, but IT no Jonger need it. 

‘Our love is always with yourself and family. 

Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 
[To be Continued.) 
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, / 
OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE, AND OF THE 
EPISTOLARY SIYLE. 
TRANSLATED FROM ‘1HE FRENCH. 
Madame de Sévigneé has surpassed the ancients 
aad the moderns, in that kind of hterature, which 
servient to our pleasures and to our 
mis. alii M ta ‘h seents to he calculated more par- 
henlariv, than any other, to facilitate the commu- 


ricutiOn of our trourhts ana. our business, of our 
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faterests and our sentiments. Some letters are 
destined to sleep 1a the possessicn of those, who 

ave received them; the commen chit chat of - 
fendship can be interesting only to friends. What 


4 
. ‘ : t, 3, > } senile § 
4 talent Goes it require to make the littl details of 


2 correspondence oelween private individuals, an 
object of public curiosity What more glorious for 
o writer, than to ses his domestre concerns become 
those of all the wor. 

The two PPCALLS! orators of Creece, Demosthe- 
nes and Eschines, have left us some letters. ‘hase 
ot Eschines are by lar the most sare “able. The 


mind of Demosthenes had noting of flexibility and 
grace; he khew only how to be sublime. Cicero 
is w perfect model of the unaffected simplicity of 
Sye epis' olary style; but his letters are all political ; 
they hove attractions for those only, Wao are Cesip- 
ous Of Seiyjed 


bei 


a profound knowledge of the his- 
Pliny ex- 
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hibits neither the high interest of history, nor the 
beautiful simplicity of Cicero; but he has so much 


wit, so much ingenuity and grace, his thoughts 
have a turn so delicate and so noble, his character 
is so honest and virtuous, that he always pleases 
and charms, even when a severe taste may condemn 
him. I say nothing of the epistles of Seneca; they 
are tedious declamations, stuffed with antitheses 
and extravagant metaphors, in which we find nei- 
ther simplicity nor truth. 

Amongst us, Voiture and Balzac in former times 
acquired a reputation, which a correct and refined 
taste has since destroyed. A finical and foppish 
wit, a bombastic rbetorician, were incompetent to 
the composition of letters. In this species of writ- 
ing, | know not which was the more vicious, the 
affectation of Voiture, or the bombast ef Balzac; 
in Voiture, however, we sometimes find traits of 
wit and pleasantry, which are well enough adapted 
to the familiarity and negligence ofaletter. Balzac 
is always haranguing at the forum, but he has ren- 
dered more service to the language than V oiture, 
by giving nobleness, measure and harmony to the 
French language. ‘These two writers, whose works 
are no longer read, have been commended by two 
men who were not lavish of praise, Boileau and 
Mohre: their reputation still imposed on these 
two severe judges; and this proves, that satire and 
eulogies are equally useless in the estimation of 
posterity, who examine only the real merit of works. 
The Catins, the Chapelains, the Pradons, are now 
treated with contempt, not because Boileau and 
Molhre have ridiculed them, but because they were 
really contemptible. 

Bussy Rabutin, in the most brilliant days of the 
age of Louis XIV, wrote letters, in which we find 
the politeness of the courtier, connected with the 
style of a Man of Letters; they are models of pu- 
rity and elegance, but are nevertheless tedious, on 
account of the dryness, the monotony, and the fool- 
ish vanity by which they are uniformly character- 
ized. Madame de Maintenon is distinguished for 
a noble simplicity, a pure taste, correctness, ease. 
We wre not in possession of the letters of Madame 
de Coulanges, who possessed so much wit, spright- 
liness, and briiliancy of imagination, and whose so- 
ciety was the delight of persons of the most refined 
manners and cultivated taste, at a time when. French 


| ' - is e * . . re . * 
urbanity was at its highest pitch of perfection. 


There is one circumstance which ought to impress 
us with the mest favourable opinien of Madame de 
Coulanges, it is, that with all her vivacity, her 
sprightliness, and bons-mots, she was the intimate 
friend of such a prude as Madame de Maintenon, 
whe seemed to sacrifice pleasure to grandeur, and 
to have banished cheerfulness from her society. 
The character.of Madame de Coulanges must have 
possessed much solidity, to have excited, in so grave 
a court, a taste for the brilfiancy of her wit. 
Madame de Sévigné had not so complete an 


‘empire over her mind; she too frequently aban- 


doned herself to the impression of the moment; 
she was too neghgent, too careless, her temper was 
too unequal for stiff and formal socicties, where 
cyery word, every action is observed, whére it is 
necessary to be constantly on one’s guard, ard to 
attend to so many formulities. Her petulance, her 
erratic flights, her caprices, which rendered her so 
interesting, were admissible only in circles of true 
and indulgent friends. Although Madame de Sé- 
vigné was not exempt from ambition, nor insensible 
to the attractions of pomp and splendour, she had 
still tco much ef the simplicity of nature about her 
forthe court. ‘This defect, which is only so in the 
regions of deceit and falsehood, is precisely that 
which Gharms her readers. Itis that which makes 
her, like La Fontaine, igimitable. The perfection 


} of these two authors is intimately connected with 


their character; it must fill every writer who pos- 
sesses wit only, with despondency. Madame de 
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| Sévigné and La Fontaine have written, if we may 


with their soul; they do not 





seem to have thought; it is an instinct which Dro. 
pels and inspires them: the attempt to im 
would prove that we were unacquainted with them 

Sometiines, in the most charming societies, gy. 
rounded by the Larochefoucauits, the Lafayette, 
Madame de Sévigné forgot all the world, forget 
herself, mused, was absent, and seemed to be almost 
annihilated: but if-by chance a bitiliant idea Was 
started, which roused her imagination, she darted 
with the rapidity of lightning, she astonished, g,, 
dazzled the whole assembly: bons-mots, spt ightly 
sallies, epigrams, lively, briiliant, original ideas 
wit, sentiment, reascn, levily, gaycty, all the charms 
of conversation, succeeded each other with an jy, 
petuosity and inexhaustible protusion, which » 
once delighted and astonished: the charm of her 
conversation was diffused even over her features. 
her physiognomy became animated, and assumed 
a celestial air. Madame Lafayette, a witness of 
this illusion, employed a singular hyperbole to eX. 
press it: “ Although, said she, it seems that Wit 
can only touch the ears, yet is it certain that hers 
dazzles the eyes.” Such was the abandonment of 
Madame de Sévigné, in these moments of enthysj. 
asm, to the impulse which she felt, that it some. 
times bordered on imprudence. There are per- 
sons, said Madame Lafayette, who suspect yoy of 
not shewing your heart such as it is; but on the 
contrary you are so accustomed to feel nothing 
there but what is honourable to yourself, that yoy 
sometimes let us discover in it what prudence 
shoukl oblige you to conceal.” 

Although Madame de Sévigné was of a kind 
and tender disposition, yet with so much wit, and 
such a taste and talent for pleasantry, she could 
hardly avoid being satyrical and mischievous. She 
has antipathies to which she too freely abandons 
herself: although a devotee, and conversant in the 
writings of Port-Royal, which so strongly recom- 
mend charity, she sometimes lacerated individuals, 
without pity. Unfortunate were those whose de- 
portment exhibited any thing ridiculous, that ex- 
posed them to the point of her pen! The new 
editor of her Ictters, animated with all the zeal of 
a commentator, is very desirous of making Madame 
de Sévigné perfect; he cannot determine to believe 
that malice had any access to her heart; he attti- 
butes to the daughter, all the sins of the mother 
against charity: according to him, Madame de 
Sévigné exercised crucl raillery on her neighbours, 
merely for the sake of affording diversion to Ma- 
dame de Grignan, a kind of pedant, whe delighted 
extremely in the humiliation of others. As for 
myself, not being the editor of Madame de Sévig- 
né's letters, lam not obliged to entertain so exalted 
an opinion of her. I think that she enjoyed at 
least half the pleasure which this raillery afforded 
toher daughter; and I divide the sin between them, 
because I think that the slanders of the mother 
would not have been impregnated with so niuch 
attic salt and sprightliness, if they had been dic- 
tated only by consplaisance. They are too highly 
seasoned to be, on her part, altogether innocent. 

[To be Continued. } 
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[We are constantly solicitous to furnish every rule from 
standard authors, to regulate the judgement and taste 
of our more juvenile readers. With this view we 
continue to publish the judicious reflections of Gotn- 
sMI1H. If they be scrupulously regarded, neither 
false thoughts nor bombastic expression will disgrace 
our compesitions. } 


(Continued from page 175.] 


The study of Polite Literature is generally sup- 
posed to include all ‘the Liberal Arts of Poctry; 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, Eloquence, and Archi- 
tecture. All these are founded on imitation; and 
all of them mutually assist and illustrate each other. 
But as painting, sculpture, music, and architecture, 
cannot be perfectly attained without long practice 
of manual operation, we shall distinguish them from 


} neetry and eloguence, which depeud entirely on the 
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a“ which immediately constitute the Belles Let- 
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tres, employ our attention in the neve inquiry : 
or, if it should run toa greater Iength than we pro- 
ose, it shall be confined to poetry alone ; a subject 
that comprehends In its fall extent the province of 
taste, or What Is called Polite Literature ; and dif- 
fers essentially from eloquence, both in its end and 
origins 

Poetry sprang from ease, and was consecrated to 
jeasure; Whereas eloquence avose from necessity, 
gnd aims at conviction. When we say poetry 
sprang from ease, perhaps we ought to except that 
species of it, which owed its rise to inspiration and 
enthusiasm, and properly belonged to the culture 
ofreligion. In the first ages of mankind, and even 
inthe original state of nature, the unlettered mind 
must have been struck with sublime conceptions, 
with admiration and awe, by those great phenome- 
na, which, though every day repeated, can never be 
viewed Without internal ‘emotion. Those would 
break forth in exclamations expressive of the pas- 
gon produced, whether surprise or gratitude, terror 
w@ exultation. The rising, the apparent course, 
the setting, and seeming renovation of the sun; 
the revolution of light and darkness; the splendour, 
change, and eircuit of the moon, and the canopy of 
heaven bespangled with stars, must have produced 
expressions of wonder and adoration. ‘ O glorious 
luminary! great eye of the world! source of that 
light which guides my steps! of that heat which 
warms me when chilled with cold! of that influ- 
ence which cheers the face of Nature! whither 
dost thou retire every evening with the shades? 
Whence dost thou spring every morning with re- 
novated lustre, and never-fading glory? Art not 
thou the ruler, the creator, the God, of ali that I 
behold? I adore thee, as thy child, thy slave, thy 
suppliant ! I crave thy protection, and the continu- 
ance of thy goodness! Leave. me not to perish 
with celd, or to wander solitary in utter darkness! 
Return, return, after thy ‘wonted absence: drive 
before thee the gloomy clouds, that would obscure 
the face of Nature. The birds begin to warble, 
and every animal is filled with gladness at thy 
approach: even the trees, the herbs, and the flow- 
ers, seem to rejoice with fresher beauties, and send 
forth a grateful incense to thy power, whence their 
origin is derived!” A number of individuals, 
inspired with the same ideas, would join in these 
prisons, which would be accompanied with cor- 
responding -gesticulations of the body. They 
would be improved by practice, and grow regular 
from repetition. ‘The sounds and gestures would 
naturally fall into measured cadence. Thus the 
song and dance will be preduced; and a system of 
worship being formed, the Muse would be conse- 
crated to the purposes of Religion. 

Hence those forms of thanksgivings, and litanies 
of supplication, with which the religious rites of all 
Nations, even the most barbarous, are at this day 
celebrated in every quarter of the knewn world. 
Indeed this is a circumstance, in which all nations 
surprisingly agree, how much soever they may 
differ in every other article of laws. customs, man- 
ners, and religion. The ancient Egyptians cele- 
brated the festivals of their god Apis with hymns 
and dances. The superstition of the Grecks, 
partly derived from the Egyptians, abounded with 
poetical ceremonies, such as chorusses and hymns, 
sing and danced at their apotheoses, sacrifices, 
games, and divinations. The Romans had weir 
‘armen seculare, and Salian priests, who on certain 
lestivals sung and danced through the streets of 
Rome. The Israelites were famous for this kind 
of exultations: “* And Miriam the prophetess, the 
tister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, -and 
wl the women went out after her with timabrels and 
with dances, and Miriam answered them, Sing ye 
tothe Lord, &c.”’—** And David danced before the 


f the mind; and on these last, as on the | 








Lord with all his might.”’-—The psalms composed 
Wthis monarch, the songs of Deborah and Isaiah, ; 
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are farther confirmations of what we have ad- 
vanced. 

From the Phenicians the Greeks borrowed the 
cursed Orthyan song, when they sacrificed their 
children to Diana. ‘The Poetry of the Bards con- 
stituted great part of the religious ceremonies 
among the Gauls and Britons; and the carousals 
of the Goths were religious institutions, celebrated 
with songs of triumph. The Mahometan Dervise 
dances to the sound of the flute, and whiris him- 
self round until he grows giddy, and felis into a 
trance. The Marabous conipose hymns in praise 
of Allah. The Chinese celebrate their grand 
festivals with processions of idols, songs, and in- 
strumental music. The Tartars, Sameiedes, Lap- 
landers, Nevroes, even the Caffres called Hetten- 
tots, solemnize their worship (such as it is) with 
songs and dancing; so that we may venture to Say, 
Poetry is the universal vehicle, in which all na- 
tions have c«xpressed their most sublime concep- 
tions. 

Poetry was in all appearance previous to any con- 
certed plan of worship, and to every established 
system of legislation. When certain individuals, 
by dint of superior prowess or understanding, had 
acquired the veneration of their fellow-savages, and 
erected themselves into divinities on the ignorance 
and superstition of mankind ; then mythology took 
place, and such a swarm of deities arose, as produc- 
ed a religion replete with the most shocking ab- 
surdities. Fhose, whom their superior talents had 
deified, were found to be still actuated by the most 
brutal passions of human nature; and in all pro- 
bability their votarics were glad to find such ex- 
amples, to countenance their own vicious inclina- 
tions. Thus, fornication, incest, rape, and even 
bestiality, were sanctified by the amours of Jupiter, 
Pan, Mars, Venus, end Apollo. Theft was pa- 
tronized by Mercury; drunkenness by Bacchus; 
and cruelty by Diana. ‘Yhe same heroes and legis- 
lators, those who delivered their country, founded 
cities, established socicties, invented useful arts, or 
contributed in any eminent degree to the security 
and happiness of their fellow-creatures, were in- 


spired by the same lusts and appetites, which do- | 


mineered among the inferior classes of mankind ; 
therefore every vice incident to human nature was 
celebrated in the worship of one or other of these 
divinities; and every infirmity consecrated by pub- 
lic feasts and solemn sacrifice. In these institu- 
tions the Poet bore a principal share. It was his 
genius that contrived the plan, that executed the 
form of worship, and recorded in yerse the origin 
and adventures of their gods and demi-gods. Hence 
the impuryies and horrors of certain rites; the 
groves uf Paphos and Baal Peor; the orgies of 
Bacchus; the human sacrifices to Moloch and 
Diana. Hence the theogony of Hesiod; the theo- 
logy of Homer; and those innumerable maxims 
scattered through the ancient Poets inviting man- 
kind to gratify their sensual appetites, in imitation 
of the gods, who were certainly the best judges 
of happiness. It is well known, that Plato expel- 
led Homer from his commenwealth, on account 
of the infamous characters, by which he has dis- 
tinguished his deities; as well as for some depray- 
ed sentiments which he found diffused through the 
course of the Iiliad and Odyssey. Cicero enters into 
the spirit of Plato, and exclaims, in his first book 
“ De Natura Deorum,” Vee multa absurdiora sunt 
Cad, gua, fioetarum vocibus fusa, ifisa suavitate nocu- 
erunt: gui, et ira tnflammatos, et lididine furentes, 
induxerunt Deos, feceruntgue ut eorwmn bella, jiugnas 
jrrelia, vuinera videremus: odia preterea, dissidia, 
discordias, ortus, interritus, querelus, lamentationes, 
effusas in amni intemperantia lididines, adulteria, vin- 
cula, cum humano genere concubtius, morialesgue ex 
immortali firocyeatos. ** Nor are tose things much 
more absurd which, flowing from the poet’s tongue, 
have done mischief even by the sweewmess of his 
expression. ‘The poets have introduced gods in- 
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produced before our eyes their wars, their wrang- 
ling, their duels, and their wounds. They have 
exposed besides, their antipathies, animosities, und 
dissensions; their origin and death; their com- 
plaints and lamentations ; their appetites indulged, 
to all manner of excess, their adulteries, their fet- 
ters, their amorous co:ramerce with the human 
species; and from immortal parents derived a mor- 
tal offspring.”’ 

As the festivals of the gods necessarily produced 
good cheer, which was often carried to riot and de- 
bauchery, mirth of consequence prevailed; and 
this was always attended with buffoonery. Taunts 
and jokes, and raillery and repartee, would neces- 
sarily ensue ; and individuals would contend for the 
victory in wit and genius. These contests would 
in time be reduced to some regulations, for the 
entertainment of the people thus assembled, and 
some prize would be decreed to him who was judged 
to excel his rivals. ‘The candidates for fame and 
profit being thus stimulated, would task their talents, 
and naturally recommend these alternate recrimi- 
nations to the audience, by clothing them with a 
kind of poetical measure, which should bear a near 
resemblance to prose. ‘Thus, as the solemn ser- 
vice of the day was composed in the most sublime 
species of poetry, such as the ode or hymn, the 
subsecuent altercation was carried on in iambics, 
and gave rise to satire. We are told by the Sta- 
girite, that the hirhest species of poetry was em- 
ployed in celebrating great actions; but the hum- 
bler sort used in this kind of contention ;* and that 
in the ages of antiquity there were some bards that 
professed heroics, and some that pretended to lam- 
bics only. 


a oe 
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To these rude begin ings we not only owe the 
birth of Satire, but likewise the origin of Dramatic 
Poetry. Tragedy herself, which afterwards attain- 
ed to such dignity as to rival the Epic Muse, was 
at first no other than a trial of Crambo, or iambics, 
between two peasants, and a goat was the prize, 
as Horace calls it, vile certamen ob hircum ; “a mean 
contest for a he-goat.” Hence the name tpeyadic, 
sienifying the goat-song, from tpayes, Atrcus, and 
wor, Carmen. 


Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
Mox etiam agrestes satyros nudavit, et asper 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit; ed qudd 
Illecebris erat et gratia novitate morandus 
Spectator, functiisque sacris, et potus et ne 
OR. 


The tragic bard, a goat his humble prize, 

Bade satyrs naked and uncouth arise; 

His muse severe, secure and undismay’d, 

The rustic joke in solemn strain convey’d; 

For novelty alove he knew ceuld charm 

A lawless crowd, with wine and feasting warm. 


Satire then was originally a clownish dialogue 
in loose iambics, so called because the actors were 
disguised like satyrs, who not only recited the 
praises of Bacchus, or some other deity, but inter- 
spersed their hymns With sarcastic jokes and alter- 
cation. Gf this kind is the Cyclops of Euripides, 
in which Ulysses is the principal actor. The Ro- 
meas also had their “¢eHane or interludes of the 
same nature, so called from the city of ella, 
where they were first acted: but these were highly 
polished in comparison of the original entertain- 
went, which was altogether rude and indecent. 
Indeed the Cyclops itself, though composed by the 
accomplished Euripides, abounds with such impu- 
rity, as ought not to appear on the stage of uny 
civilized nation. 

It is very remarkable that the Mellane, which 
were in effect tragi-comedies, grew into such esteem 
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vileges of free citizens, without incurring that dis- 
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among the Romans, that the performers in these 
pieces enjoyed several privileges, which were re- 
fused to the ordinary actors. ‘hey were not oblig- 
ed to unmask, like the other players, when their 
action was disagreeable to the audience. They 
were admitted into the army, and enjoyed the pri- 


grace, Which was affixed to the characters of other 
actors.* The poet Laberius, who was of eques- 
trian order, being pressed by Julius Caesar to acta 
part in his own performance, complied with great 
reluctance, and complained of the dishonour he 
had incurred, in his prologtie preserved by Macro- 
bius,-which is one of the most elegant morsels of 
antiquity. 

Tragedy and Comedy flowed from the same 
fountain, though their streams were soon divided. 
‘The same entertainment which; under the name 
of Lragedy, was rudely exhibited by clowns,. for 
the prize of a goat, near some rural altar of Bac- 
chus, assumed the appellation of Comedy when it 
was transferred into citics, and represented with a 
littke more decorum in a cart or wage¢on, that stroll- 
ed from street to street, as the name xwuwdiz im- 
plies, being derived from «a4, a street, end #32, a 
poem. ‘Lo this origin Lorace alludes in these 
lines : 

Dicitur, et p!austris vexisse poemata Thespis, - 

Que canerent ageréntque peruncti fecibus ora. 

Thespis, inventor of Dramatic art, 

Convey’d his vagrant actors in a cart: 

High o’er the crowd the mimic tribe appear’d, 

And play’d and sung, with lees of wine besmear’d. 


Thespis is called the inventor of the Dramatic 
Art, because he raised the subject from clownish 
altercation to the character and exploits of some 
hero: he improved the language and verstication, 
and relieved the chorus by the dialogue of two ac- 
tors. This was the first advance towards that con- 
summation of genius and art, which constitutes 
what is now called a perfect trawedy. The next 
great improver was /{schylus, of whom the same 
critic says, 

Post hunc persone palleque repertor honestxe 

Aéchylus, et modicis instravit pulpira tignis, 

Et docuit magntimque loqui, nittyue cothurno. 

Then A’schylus a decent vizard us’d; 

Built a low stage; the flowing rabe diffus’d: 

In language more sublime two actors rage, 

And in the graceful buskin tread the stage. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


notwithstanding all opposition the new Tragedy 
succeeded to admiration ; because it was found the 
most pleasing vehicle of conveying moral truths, 
of meliorating the heart, and extending the in- 
terests of humanity. 

Comedy, according to Aristotle, is the younger 


sister‘of Tragedy. As the first originally turned 
upon the praises of the gods, the latter dwelt on 
the follies and vices of mankind. Such, we mean, 
was the scope of that species of poetry which ac- 
quired the name of Comedy, in contradiction to 
the Tragic Muse: for in the beginning they were 
the same. The foundation upon which Comedy 
was built, we have already explained to be the prac- 
tice of satirical repartee or altercation, in which in- 
dividuals exposed the follies and frailties of each 
othcr on public occasions of worship and festivity. 





The first regular plan of Comedy is said to have 
been the Avargives of Homer, exposing the idle- 
ness and folly of a worthless character; but of this 
performance we have no remains. That division 
which is termed the ducient Comedy, belongs to 
the labours of Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristopha- 
nes, Who were contemporaries, and flourished at 
Athens about four hundred and thirty years before 
the Christian wrae Such was the license of the 
Muse at this period, that, far from lashing vice in 
general characters, she boldly exhibited the exact 
portrait of every individual, who had rendered him- 
self remarkable or notorious by his crimes, folly, 
and debauchery. She assumed every circum- 
stance of his external appearance, his very attire, 
cry manner, and even hisname; aceording to the 
chservation of Horace, 

Poetz 

quorum Comedia prisca virorum est, 

Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus, aut fur, 
Quod meechws foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 








The Comic poets, in its earliest age, 

Who form’d the manners of the Grecian stage— 
Was there a villain who might justly claim 

A better right of being damn’d to fame, 

Rake, cut-throat, thief, whatever was his crime, 
They boldly stigmatis’d the wretch in rhyme. 


Liupolis is said to have satirized Alcibiades in this 
manner. and to have fallen a sacrifice to the resent- 
ment of that powerful Athenian: but others say he 
was drowned in the Hellespont, during a war against 
the Iacedemonians; and tlat in consequence of 
this accident the Athenians passed a decree, that 





The dialogue which Thespis irtroduced was c:ll- 
ed the Hfisode, because it was an addition to the 
former subject, namely, the praises of Bacchus; 
so that now Tragedy consisted of two distinct parts, 
independent of each other; the old Rectiazive, 
which was the Chorus, sung in honour of the gods; 
and the Z/zsode, which turned upon the adventures 
of some hero. This Lpisode being found very 
agreeable to the people, Auschylus, whe lived about 
half a century after Thespis, still improved the 
drama, united the chorus to the episode so as to 
make them both parts or members of one fable, 
multiplied the actors, contrived the stage, and in- 
troduced the decorations of the theatre; so that 
Sophocles, who succee‘ed Atschylus, had but one 
step to surmount, in order to bring the drama to 
perfection. ‘Phus tragedy was gradually detached 
{rom its original institution, which was entirely re- 
ligious. The priests of Bacchus loudly complain- 
ed of this innovation by means of the Episode, 
which was foreign to the intention of the Chorus; 
and hence arose the proverb of WA ad Dionysium, 
** nothing to the purpose.” Plutarch himself men- 
tions the Ipisode as a perversion of Tragedy, from 
the honcur of the gods to tie passions of men: but 
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no poet should ever bear arms. 

The Comedies of Cratinus are recommended by 
Quintilian for their eloquence; and Plutarch tells 
us, that even Pericles himself could not escape the 
censure of this poet. 

Aristophanes, of whom there are eleven Come- 


reputation, that the Athenians by a public decree 
honoured him with a crown made of a consecrated 
olive-tree, which grew in the citadel, for his care 
and success in detecting and exposing the vices of 
those who eeverned the commonwealth. Yet this 


genius, or actuated by malice and envy, could not 
refrain from employing the shafts of his ridicule 


Pagan antiquity. In the Comedy of The Clouds, 
this virtuous philosopher was exhibited on the stage 
under his own name, in a cloak exactly resembling 
that which Socrates wore, in a mask modelled from 


~~ 


right and wrong. This was undoubtedly an instance 
of the most Nagrant licentiousness; and what ren- 


ed it with great applause, even while Socrates, 
himself sat publickly in the theatre. 
the Athenians were so fond of ridicele, that they 
relished it even when employed against the gods 
themselves, some of whose characters were very 


voputation, 





dies still extant, enjoyed such a pre-eminence of 


poet, whether impelled by mere wantonness of 


arainst Socrates, the most venerable character of 
ie 


his features, disputing publickly on the nature of 


ders it the more extraordinary, the audience receiv- 


The truth is, 


roughly handled by Aristophanes and his rivals in 


——— 
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We might here draw a parallel between the jp, 
habitants of Athens and the natives of England, in 
point of constitution, genius, and disposition, 
Athens was a free state like England, that Piqued 
itself upon the influence of the democracy. Lik, 
England, its wealth and strength depended upon jt, 
maritime power; and it generally acted as UMpire 
in the disputes that arose among its neighbours 
The people of Athens, like those of England 
were remarkably ingenious, and made great pro. 
egress in the Arts and Sciences. They excelled jy 
poetry, history, philosophy, mechanics, and many, 
tactures; they were acute, discerning, disputatioys, 
fickle, wavering, rash, and combustible, and, above 
all other nations in Europe, addicted to ridicule; 
a character which the English inherit in a very r. 
markable degree. 

If we may judge from the writings of Aristo. 
phanes, his chief aim was to gratify the spleen ang 
excite the mirth of his audience; of an audience 
too, that would seem to have been uninformed by 
taste, and altogether ignorant of decorum ; for his 
pieces are replete with the most extravagant absur. 
dities, virulent slander, impiety, impurities, and 
low buffoonery. The Comic Muse, not contented 
with being allowed to make free with the gods and 
philosophers, applied her scourge so severely to 
the magistrates of the commonwealth, that it was 
thought proper to restrain her within bounds bya 
law, enacting, that no person should be stigmatis. 
ed under his real name; and thus the Chorus was 
silenced. In order to elude the penalty of this law, 
and gratify the taste of the peop’e, the poets began 
to substitute fictitious names, under which they 
exhibited particular characters in such _ lively 
colours, that the resemblance could not possibly be 
mistaken or overlooked. ‘The practice gave rise to 
what is called the 4ddle Comedy, which was but 
of short duration: for the legislature, perceiving 
that the first law had not removed the grievance, 
against which it was provided, issued a second ors 
dinance, forbidding, under severe penalties, any 
real or family-occurrences to be represented. -This 
restriction was the immediate cause of improving 
Comedy into a general mirror, held forth to reflect 
the various follies and foibles incident to human na- 
ture; a species of writing called the “Vew Comedy, 
introduced by Diphilus. and Menander, of whose 
works nothing but a few fragments remain, 

=—=— 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

We are desirous of preserving a beautiful ballad, 
by Mr. Moore, not only from its intrinsic merit, 
and general vogue, but because it has been, for the 
most part published, cither in a mutilated or incor- 
rect form. We scarcely need remind the lovers of 
music of the exquisite beauty of the air, but we 
cannot refrain from a call to those, who have a 
eenuine taste for poetry, to observe the lucky union 
between simplicity and grace, which the genius of 
the author has effected. 


FIRST VOICE. 
Ou, LADY PAIR, where art thou roaming? 
The sun has sunk, the night is coming. 
SECOND VOICE. 
Stranger, I go o’er moor and mountain, 
To tell my beads at Agnes’ fountain. 
FIRST VOICE. 
° . ° Or. af so? 
And who is the man, with his white locks flowing 
‘ ‘ on. sae 
Oh lady fair, where is he going: 
THIRD VOICE, 


A wandering pilgrim, weak, I fal.er, 
To tell my beads at Agnes’ altar. 
Chill falls the rain, night winds are blowing, 
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FIRST VOICE. 


Fair lady stay till morning blushes, 
[ll strew for thee a bed of rushes. 


SECOND VOICE. 


Ob, stranger, when my beads I’m counting, 
[ll bless thy name at Agnes’ fountain. 


FIRST VOICE. 


Thou pilgrim turn and rest thy sorrow, 
Thou’lt go to Agnes’ shrine to-morrow. 


THIRD VOICE. 


Good stranger, when my beads I'm telling, 
My saint shall bless thy leafy dwelling. 
Strew then, oh strew our beds of rushes, 
Here we shall rest, till morning blushes. 


OH STAY, SWEET FAIR. 
Br Sir Joun A. STEveENson. 


FIRST VOICE. 


Oh stay, sweet fair, ’till day is breaking, 


And gold the purple skies is streaking. 


SECOND VOICE. 


Good friend, we must, although yet weary, 
Traverse the mountain, wild and dreary. 


FIRST VOICE. 


Thou pilgrim leave not yet the dwelling, 
Where kindness every care’s dispelling. 


THIRD VOICE. 


Kind friend, no more! the storm is blowing, 
The morning dawns; we must be going. 
Adieu! may heayen be kind befriending, 
Our sorrows with our journey ending. 


FIRST VOICE. 


Wilt thou, when o’er the moor a ranger, 
Think of the poor forsaken stranger? 


SECOND VOICE. 


Yes, when I hear the tempest swelling, 
I'll think of thee and of thy dwelling. 


FIRST VOICE. 


And wilt thou stop, when homeward journeying, 
If by this humble cot returaing. 


BHIRD VOICE. 


Yes, here I'll rest me till the morrew, 
And ’neath thy roof forget my sorrow ; 
Life listening to the distant billow, 
We'll sink upon our rushy pillow. 


Against love a resistance to make, 
Ye fair ones, believe me, is vain: 
Those, who fly, he has wings to o’ertake; 
Those, who fight, by his arrows are slain. 
FROM AN ENGLISH PAPER. 
BONAPARTE’S CORONATION : 
AN INFERNAL ODE. 
Furies! shake the scorpion lash; 
Imps! the song of joy begin; 
rill the roof of Hell shall clash, 
Smitten with the gladsome din! 


Fiends and Imps, and Demons dance, 
Bonaparte is Lord of France! 


Murder! draw thy midnight blade, 
Reeking yet from ENGHIEN’s veins! 
Rapine! rise, and, lapping, wade 
Jeep thro’ Europe’s gory plains! 
Ev’ry bird of prey rejoice, 
Flap the wing, and strain the voice. 


Poison! fill the lurid vase; 
Many a drop of death distil: 
lreach’ry mask’d in friendship’s face, 
Many a cell with victims fill! 
Evw’ry foe to man rejoice, 
Ciap the hands, and raise the yoice' 
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Hell! send forth the joyous sound, 
Till th’ astonish’d earth shall ring ; 
Thund’ring back, with dread rebound, 

Live the Tyrant Gallic King ! 
Murder, Poison, Rapine, dance, 
Bonaparte is Lord of France! 


Slav’ry! shout, and clank thy chains! 
Stretch o’er earth thine iron rod! 
Hypocrisy! th’ apostate reigns, 
And greets the Pope, who erst bely’d his Gon! 
Ev’ry child of faith bemoan, 
Smite the breast, and heave a groan! 
RHADAMANTHUS. 


The ensuing trio of Epitaphs are by Carew, 
one of the finest sholars in the learned reign of 
Charles I. They are tender, elegant and inge 
nious. . 


EPITAPH ON THE LADY MARY VILLIERS., 


The Lady Mary Villiers lies 

Under this stone: With weeping eyes 
The parents that first gave her birth 
And their sad friends laid her in earth. 
If any of them, reader, were 

Known unto thee, shed a tear: 

Or if thyself possess a gem 

As dear to thee, as this to them; 
Though a stranger to this place, 
Bewail in theirs thine own hard case; 
For thou, perhaps, at thy return 
May’st find thy darling in an urn. 


ANOTHERs 


The purest soul, that e’er was sent 
Into a clayey tenement, 

Inform’d this dust, but the weak mould 
Could the great guest no longer hold ; 
The substance was too pure; the flame 
Too glorious that thither came, 

Ten thousand Cupids brought along 

A grace on each wing, that did throng 
For place there, till they all opprest 
The seat, in which they sought to rest; 
So the fair model broke for want 

Of room to lodge the inhabitant. 


* 


ANOTHER. 


This little vault, this narrow room 

Of Love and Beauty is the tomb: 

The dawning beam, that ’gan to clear 
Our clouded sky, is darken’d here, 
Forever set to us, by Death, 

Sent to enflame the world beneath. 

’T was but a bud that might have grown 
Into a sun, when it had blown. 

This hopeful beauty did create 

New life in Love’s declining staté: 
But now his empire ends, and we 
From fire and wounding darts are free, 
His brand, his bow let no man fear; 
The flames, the arrows,all lie here. 


FROM AN ENGLISH PAPER. 


TO MARIA, ; 
Who complained she bad lost the Key of her Cadinet. 
Why vex a moment for the key you've lost! 
A simple key, as trifling as it cost: 
But charming maid, could chanee e’er make you part 
With that cross-warded key, which locks your heart; 
Could you but lose it, and some star arise 
To guide me to the wish’d for precious prize, 
I'd then unravel each alluring grace 
My eye that rivets, but denies th’ embrace ; 
And tind each seeming sally of caprice, 
Is but the coquetry of love’s device: 
Thus have we often seen fair Luna’s ray, 
In sportive dalliance on a riv’let play ; 
Vexing the bosom of the murm’ring stream 
With all the gambols of a chequer’d beam; 
Till th’ inconstant winds her veil remov’d, 
When all was brightness to the stream she Jov’d. 


He, who sings, or listens, may remember a cele- 
brated Song which has been much in vogue, entit- 
led “ The High mettled Racer.” The following 
ballad by Dizpin exhibits an ingenious parody. 

See the shore lined with grazers, the tide comes in fast, 
The confusion but hear! bear a hond there! avast! 
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The blocks and the wedges the maKets obey, 
| And the shores and the stanchions are all cut away, 
| While with head like alion, built light fore and aft, 
| Broad a midships, lean bows, and taper abaft, 
: In contempt of ee from quicksands and rocks, 
| The pride of the Ocean is launch’d from the stocks. 


{ 


; 


Now the signal is flying and, fleet in her course, 
She chases a sail far superior in force ; 

And now the brisk broadside is merrily pour’d, 
And splinters, cut ropes, and masts go by the board. 
Next yardarm and yardarm entangled they lie, 

The tars loudly swearing to conquer or die, 

Till, hulled and cut up, getting more than she likes, 
To the pride of the Ocean the enemy strikes. 


The prize is sent home, and, alert in a trice, 

They make gaskets, and points, and they knot and they 
splice ; 

While Knowing Jack Tars of their gallantry talk, 

Tell whoserved well Boscawen, and Anson, and Hawke ; 

Till all of a sudden a calm, then a scud 

A tempest brings on, that the face of the flood 

The thunder and lightning and wind so deform, 

The pride of the Ocean scarce lives out the storm. 


, 


And now, having nobly defended the cause 

Of the nation, of freedom, religion and laws, 

Her timbers are crazy; wide open her seams, 

Torn and wounded her planks, and quite rotten he: 
beams, 

To the last humbly fated her country to aid 

Near the very same slip, where her keel was-first laid, 

No trace of her rate, but her ports and her hulk, 

The pride of the Ocean’s cut down a sheer hulk 


EPIGRAM. 


Humdrum complains his giddy wife 
istracts his nights and days, 
And vows he cannot bear a life, 
Of gaming, feasts, and plays. 


His lot is hard, as fate can give, 
So much he thinks about her; 
With her he swears he cannot live, 

Yet dies, when he’s without her. 


At a rout, where the ladies’ heads were profuse- 
ly decorated with feathers, the following repartee 
took place. 


« What would you do,” one day, says my lord to a wit, 
“ Should your wife thus with feathers equip her?” 

«© Why nothing my lord, but what manners permit— 
I'd just take the freedom to strip her. 


Love still commands my heart and purse, 
Life else would not be worth possessing; 
Yet never let me make a curse, 
What Jove intended fer a blessing. 


If faithless Chloe should deceive, J 
Am I to suffer darts and anguish? 

No, gentle ladies, by your leave, 
1 wish to dove, but not to languish. 


INDI A . 


Where sacred Ganges pours along the plain, 
And Indus rolls to swell the eastern main; 
What awful scenes the curious mind delight, 
What wonders_burst upon the dazzled sight. 
There giant palms lift high their tufted heads, 
The plantain wide his graceful foliage spreads; 
Wild in the woods the active monkey springs, 
The chattering parrot claps his painted wings; 
*Mid tall bamboos lies hid the deadly snake, 
The tyger crouches in the tangled brake ; 

The spotted axis bounds in fear away, 

The leopard darts on his defenceless prey. 

Mid reedy pools, and ancient forests rude, 

Cool peaceful haunts of awful solitude. 

The huge rinoceros rends the crashing boughs, 
And stately elephants untroubled browse. 

Two tyrant seasons rule the wide domain, 
Scorch with dry heat, or drench with floods of rain: 
Now feverish herds run madding o’er the plains, 
And cool in shady streams their throbbing veins, 
The birds drop lifeless from the silent spray, 
And nature faints beneath the fiery day 

Then bursts the deluge on the sinking shore, 
And teeming plenty empties ail her stare. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. | 
' 


FOR THE PORT FOLI6. 
ANACREONTIC. 


@n the indisposition of a favourite Pigeon, after having 
been sent, as a present, from one young lady toano- 
ther. 


* Beauteous Pigeon, tell me, why 
J'ades the lustre of thine eye? 
How dim the gems that us’d te deck 
The changeful plu; mage of thy neck! 
Why, with pensive look arou nd, 
Train the pinions on the ground? 
Dost thou mourn a tender mate, 
Victim of unpitying fate : 
Or, dost thou'seek thine absent love? 
Tell me—tell me—gentle dove.”’ 








“* Fed by lovely Fanny's hand, 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


’Tis in retirement that the muses twine 
The wreaths of fame, to deck their fav’rite’s 
heads, 
In dreary solitude, as they recline 
In rosy sweeties on poetic beds. 


Apollo, too, on Ida’s shady brow, 

In secret tunes his soul dissolving lyre ; 
To some wood-hymph he pours a faithless vow) 
And burns with passions his own notes inspire. 


In the lone stillness of the dapitiy cave, 
The Theban orator, with toilsome care, 
Pursu’d the road which hope of honour gave, 
Nor deem'd the purchase of his fame too dear. 


Like him, too, burried in the silent walls: 
Beloved mansion, pass’d the rolling year, 
Until those scenes which mem’ry oft recalls, 
, Had made seelusion’s dreary form more dear. 





With joy, I flew at her command. 
Gaily perching on her knee, 
Now I sip the fragrant tea; 
Now, more wantonly, I sip 
Nectar from her balmy lip ; 
Nestling on her heavenly breast, 
Still caressing and caress’d. 
Whilst in raptures thus I lie, 
Who so happy—blest as I?” 


“ Lovely Fanny me bestow’d 
To Marra—fair and good; 
But my heart unused to.range, 
Vont, I fear, support the change. 
Scarce, by mighty joys opprest, 
Cou'd I live, by one carest: 
Foster’d, cherish’d by the fair, 
Z7wo are more than I can bear!” 


“ Beauteous bird, I'd ne’er repine, 
If thy blissful fate were mine.” 
5B*. 


— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


{The following verses, Mr. Oldschool, were occasioned 
by the departure of a young friend to a distant state, 
whom the author sincerely esteemed, and who, toge- 
ther, had, for some time, prosecuted their studies at a 
country seat, which they called the Hermitage. — The 
G—n mentioned in the poem, was a young gen- 
tleman of some talents, a liberal education, “and 
adorned with every virtue which could render his 
society agreeable, and his absence regretted. Not 
long after the loss of this valuable friend, the author 
himself also forsook the Hermitage, and retired to 
another state, which gave occasion to the following 


lines. If they possess merit enough to entitle them to» 


a place in your amusing miscellany, they are at your 
service; if not, you will be so obliging as to consign 
them to the flames without further notice. } 


LINES OSCASIONED BY THE AUTHOR’s LEAVING THE 
HERMITAGE. 


Why, tranquil mansion, does the heaving sigh 
Arise half smother’d, from its troubled seat : 

Why stands the crop, big swelling in the eve, 
When fate compels me from your lov’d retreat ? 


Imagination’s eye, with rapid ¢ glance, 
Surveys the hours on pic easure?! s pinions horne ; 
Recalls those scenes, whieh ev’ry joy enhamée, 


Scenes which are pass’d, and never shall return, 


Oft while the world in dread oblivion. cast, 
And sleep’s solt arms sustain'd the weary head, 


In these lone walis, the studious hours have pass’d, 


Ju sovLer Converse with the learned dead. 


In solemn stillness, contemplation turns 
‘The labour’d page, and culls it with delight, 
While the dull candle, quiv'rine as it burns. 
Melts to the socket through the stuaivus nieht, 


Oft have I, when,in science’ mazes lost, 
Unbent the ardent thought in search of rest ; 
Forsook the sea in which I darkly toss’d, 
To ease the mind amid the fields of zest. 
sterne quaintness, and the depth of 
Ferhe, 
l’rom Bacon’s dulness, and prolix Fonblanque, 
The mind, with pleasure, seeks the wit of Sterne, 
Or roves with Thomson on some flow’ry bank. 


From Coke’s 








| The soul relax'd from studies more intense, 
Delights to sport on fancy’s airy plains ; 
Tojoin with wit, tolaugh at Common sense, 
And give imagination loosen’d reins. 


And then, to seek the_plain didactick page, 

And bend again the solemn brow of thought ;” 
To trace the windings of some learned sage, 

And reap the spoils his mid night labours bought. 


Thus, dear G—n, did each passing day, 

In one continued gloomy sameness run ; 
‘To-morrow oft would come and pass away, 

And leave those seenes which yesterday begun. 


At length did fortune, in her bounty, send 
The only comfort, study then required, 
A learn’d, a generous, and a steady friend : 
A friend I lov’d, as much as all admjr’d. 


When kindred souls by strictest ties are joined, 
And fond attachments rest on real worth, 

The waste of time but serves more close to bind, 
Aad nourish friendship from its very birth. 


ii 

‘Twas not a hasty, premature regard, 
Affection nominal, and nothing more 

A tinsel love, which caprice could Retea 
And whim again as easily restore. 


Such false esteem let hypocrites profess, 
And cheat credulity with faithless art ; 
Unfeign’d affection wants no double dress, 
But vlows an emenation from the heart. 

7 


Thus happy in my friend, the rolling yea 


ume ; 
iach morning dawn'd while pleasures press’d its 
rear, 
And evening came_unconscious of a crime. 


| But pleasures pass, as all things else decay, 

And leave the soul on pain’s rough sea to toss ; 
So crael fortune snatch’d my fri iend away, 

K:yst lent awhile, to shew how great the floss. 








| You’re gone. dear G—-n, and the rising germ 
Of happiness is wither’d in the bud; 


Flow’d smoothly down the tranquil stream of 


Nipp’d_in its bloom, by absence’s pois*nous 


Wand 
_ That drinks and revels in its vital flood. “mn, 


And why; €ompanion of my ‘studious hours, | 


Did fate, so soon, our separation doom? 
Friendship’s horizon in thy absence lew’rs, 
And its whole atmosphere is cast with ‘gloom, 


Oftavhen sad memory recalls fo view,” oe a 
Those little scenes which form’d our daily cate, : 

I heave the sigh as still Ithinkef you, , vO 
And wish in vain that G—n still were here. 

But though invidious space extends to mar ' = 
The social intercourse which friendship loves; | ' Gee: 

*Tis not in fate’s worst malice to debar a i 
From that esteem the generous soul approves, e* 


® 


And, spite of fortune, and her stern decrees, 2 . 
Shall G—n’s*virtues my affection Claim, ~ 

And faithfal memory will cherish these, % 
While vital warmth shall animate my frame, . 


r 
te 


And you, old mansion, still shall be more dem, 
Since your lone shades did first our hearts unite, 
Whose crumbling walls now, like my friend, 


a 


appear, 3 

Removing fast forever from my sight. 

. HEADLEy. Ex 

aaa the hi 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. ral m 

SONG. ‘and ¢ 

The wretch escaping from the mine, letters 

Behind him. leaves despair and night, licity, 
And, while its dazzling splendors shine, soul, 

Exulting, eyes the orb of light. eb 

vidual 

The :hip-wreck’d sailor, led astray, whab 

Anc vet uncertain of his doom, | Sot 

With transport sees, at dawn of day, AB losoph 

His long sought country and his heme. oe TB that n: 

Such bliss th’ enraptur'd senses»prove. + Worl 

Restor'd.at once to health and loyé! = * This c 

oe B* had ob 

ve. forme! 

FOR PHE POR? FOLIO ese, 

. as oe premi: 

Ye zephyrs mild, come bring to use, animal 

All the breeze that shakes yon tree; be sup 


And I'll enjoy, near half the bliss, fated | 
That I feel in Julia’s kiss. , 








states, 
Bear on your wings, the breath of love, and a 
Such as descends from realms of Jove: vantag 
And I'll inhale, the fragrant air, eHforts 
That has play’d through Lydia’s hair. In 
But when ye breathe your swectest note, vias 
Such as charms in Linnet’s throat : * sail 
Oh whisper then to Caroline, We he 
* A sigh from him, who sings unseen. soaks me 
SEDLEY. ret Bees 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, are: 
HORACE, ODE XXL. BOOK IL AD CHLOEN. ten in 
“ Vitas hinnuleo me similis, &c.” comme 
You shua me like the timorous fawn, althoug 
That fics across the meadowed lawn, rary ni 
And trembles at the gentlest breeze, adv ant 
Or motion of the bending trees— their u 
Ah! Chioe, fear not—I pursue, lence, 
Not with intent to injure you, _tItw 
Like the Getulian, savage beast, ldged 
That on your lovely limbs would feast— try whe 
I only wish your heart to move, ine wr 
And turn your soul, from fight to love. Ts comple 
We miu 
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